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THE CONTRAST. 

I. 
The tow'r of Wrexham Church is tall. 
Cathedral-like, majestical — 
Its lofty turrets heavenward rise, 
And seem halfway to meet the skies. 

IL 

And Nature here puts on her best^ 
The eye with beauty to arrest ; 
Calling from hill and dale around 
On ancient memories profound. 

in. 
A century of time has gone, 
And fourscore years besides have fiown^ 
Since here the hdt^r Henry came, 
Salvation's tidings to proclaim. 
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IV. 

His tongue witli eloquence was arm'd, 
And crowds of list'ning hearers charm'd; 
Who, by the style persuasive caught, 
To holiest sympathies were wrought. 

Y. 

Ko match for Wrexham's lofty style 
Is Whitwell's church of modest pile 1 
It boasts no pinnacle or spire, 
Like proud cathedrals, to admira 

VL 

It Stands indebted to its fame 
Alone to Philip Henry's name ; 
For here his venerable shade 
Haunts hill and grove and leafy glade I 

vn. 
How many years of calm content 
In that sequester'd spot he spent, 
Where pastVal scenes and toils combined 
To suit the genius of his mind I 
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VIIL 

The portrait an apostle drew, 
Seem'd, of his life, a likeness true j 
Its sweet and charitable course 
Derived from an eternal source. 



He knew that preachers of God's Word 
Were only stewards of their Lord ; 
Their wealth, not any private store, 
But money lent them for the poor. 

z. 

And alwdys most he gave away. 
When some stern truth he had to say ; 
And thus, with an endearing wile, 
The heart for Christ, he caught with guile. 

XT. 

God's life within the soul of man, 
In early youth, with him, began : 
At school and college still we trace 
The work of sanctifying grace. 
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ZIL 

Till, Whitwell, in thy modest aisle, 
Sanctioned by Heaven^s approving smiley 
Angelic witnesses around, 
He to his gentle Kate was bound. 

xnL 
And how the love-torch, kindled here, 
Burnt brightly on from year to year, 
The pages of his life can tell 
Were long preserved in mem'ry's cell. 

ziv. 
Yes, Whitwell, in thy hallow'd earth 
Are rich memorials of his worth ; 
No monument perchance to claim 
The honours of ancestral fame. 



XV. 

No epitaph with flatt'ring verse, 
His deeds of kindness to rehearse ; 
But ev*ry stone upon thy sod 
Records how Henry walk'd with God 1 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM NATURE. 

The soft melodious shoVrs 
That fall on vemal flo Via ; 
The hum of summer flies^ 
And zephyrs' gentle sighs^ 
Which speak of bygone yean^ 
Of hopes now dimm'd by tears. 

The voice of gashing rills 
Among the lofty hills ; 
The hollow mnrm'ring tide 
Of ocean vast and wide— - 
I cannot tell the thought^ 
By their deep language brought 

The nightingale's sad song. 
So gentle, dear, and strong; 
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The low thick-warbled shake 
And shout from bush and brake—* 
A pleasure, mix'd with pain. 
Awakens with the strain. 

The linnet's lay of love ; 
The coo of turtle-dove ; 
The sheepfold's simple bell, 
When winds of summer swell ; 
Sweet village sounds to hear, 
When dull and sad of cheer. 

The vespers of the crows, 
As daylight dimmer grows ; 
The motion of the breeze 
That stirs autumnal trees — 
Congenial sounds I find; 
They suit my chasten'd mind. 

The chequered light and shade. 
By cloud and sunshine made ; 
Soft moonbeams, as they creep 
Along the hillside steep, — 
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All speak, without a sound, 
A language deep, profound. 

Peace passing human thought. 
From sight and sound are caught ; 
When God has tuned the ear 
His accents soft to hear ; 
And echoing tones divine, 
Kespond to notes of mine ! 
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THE SAME. 

When I behold tHe lofly trees, 
All stript and tattered hj the breeze, 
Which used the sammer's heat to screen 
With spreading boughs of verdant green ; 
I say, thus fleets my mortal spaD| 
So frail and fugitive is man 1 

When on tlie withered form and faoe^ 
The dire effects of time I trace ; 
And tresses see, once golden bright^ 
All changed to locks of silver white ; 
I think how / must lose my prime, 
And wear away myself, in time. 

When I behold the fading leaves— 
The com all gathered into sheavei^— 
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The moon that shone so full and bright, 
A crescent now, with waning light — 
A semblance to mine eyes they shew. 
Of life's unstable race below. 

Bat when I view the open sky, 
So fair and pure — so vast and high ! 
I think of glories undecay'd, 
Eternal scenes which never fade, 
And how the Christians hope sublime 
Can triumph o'er the wastes of time 1 
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THE SAME 

Ah, still in my dreams with what lively emotion, 
I picture the scene of that gay floral ocean ! 
The landscape around it, now smiling, now blush- 
ing, 
As winds after flowers are merrily rushing. 

How joyfiil my thoughts, as, those light winds pre- 
vailing, 
Send shadows across it like phantom-ships sailing ! 
Sensations awaking — new, exquisite, thrilling, 
My heart with strange happiness now over-fllling ! 

Ah, can this poor world to such banquets invite me, 
And shew so much beauty and love to delight me 1 
What bliss, then, dear Saviour, when I shall be 

near Thee, 
And have Thy bright presence for ever to cheer me ! 
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THE SAME. 

LOOK upon this sunny day, 

The meadows see how fair ! 
All Nature dress'd in colours gay, 

Without a shade of care ! 
The bright sun pours its glitt'ring beams 
On groyes and thickets, rocks and streams. 

See how his shining steps advance 

Over the plain and hill, 
And now how fitfully they dance 

Within the forest still ; 
Beckoning the shadows as in fun. 
To overtake them as they run ! 



Gold buttercups and daisies white 
Weave carpets for the ground j 
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Slight grasses tremble with delight— 

The landscape laughs around ; 
For Nature keeps her festal day; 
And dresses in her best arraj. 

Now rolls the river in full tide, 

No ripple on its breast ; 
Fair spacious parks adorn its side. 

Emblems of peace and rest ; 
Where, half forbidden by the treesi 
The landscape opens bj degrees. 

But while we gaze on earth and sky, 

So beauteous and serene — 
Let*s praise the Architect on high, 

Above this radiant scene ! 
Whose smile alone makes all things bright, 
And fills the universe with light I 
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8PRINQ FLOWERS 

Thb pretty draba blossoms firsts 
It comes ere yet a leaf has burst, 
Before the snowdrop flow'rs are tip> 
Or crocus holds its golden cup, — 
Bold celadines, with open face, 
Encounter us in every place ; 
And pyrus blossoms, coral red, 
In haste their glowing petals spread. 
Emblems of all that 's pure and true ; 
l^e faithful yi'let, white and blue. 
Now blows unseen beneath the hedge. 
Or creeps beside the thicket^s edge. 
Soon will the lily's leafy curl 
Be deck'd with wreaths of snowy pearl, 
And wallflow*rs dyed with mournful stain, 
Emit their waste perfume again. 
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When far down in the shadowy lane. 
Fair hawthorn buds are white again, 
We '11 linger near the rustic stile, 
And scent its fragrant breath the while. 
Thus Nature, in her ceaseless change, 
Displays a wide and varied range ; 
In er ry language she can speak 
To those who her instruction seek — 
Unveiling now to their dull sense. 
The steps of God's bright providenoe ; 
And now inviting them to trace 
The higher myst'ries of His grace. 
Lord, give us docile hearts to learn. 
And Thee in all things to discern — 
To see the print of Thy soft tread 
Upon the green Thy hands have spread, 
And hear the music of Thy words 
In warbling rills and singing birds I 
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THE FORGET ME NOT. 

Faib flow'r, while on thy leaves I gaze, 
What dreams return of blissful days i 
What records of the past I see 
In thy fond, faithful registry ! 
Sweet chronicler of pleasures gone. 
Of hopes and joys with childhood flown, 
Of schemes of fair but vain intent. 
On which my thoughts were idly ber.t I 
Ah, yet thou hast a brighter spell, 
To conjure future bliss as well ! 
Thy colours, dipt in heav'nly dye, 
Paint scenes of bliss beyond the sky. 



i.5 
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VENUS-COMB, OR SHEPHERD'S- NEEDLE. 

Where in fields the rose and briar 
Deck the hedge in gay attire, 
Shining umbelliferous flow'rs 
Greet the summer's golden hours. 

Now they sleep in sunny trance, 
Now, as breezes play, they dance. 
Stooping each, as each anon, 
By soft airs are breathed upon. 

While the clouds are racing by. 
And the rapid shadows fly, 
See them, on the chequered grass, 
Wave a welcome as they pass ! 
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Timidly their blossoms shiver 
As the Ught^win^d breezes quiver. 
Hurried into gay commotion, 
like the waves upon the ocean. 

One, the pretty Venus-comb, 
Haunting paths about our home, 
Yainly, on its lowly stalks. 
Smiles to win us in our walks. 

Tet, to those who stoop to gaze. 

What novelty its seed displays ! 

Ah, where has God not stamped His print, 

And left for man some passing hint 1 
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THE SNOWDROP. 

While otber flow'rs are in tbeir tomb, 
Thy blossoms pale disclose their bloom, 
And sure not one of Flora's race 
E'er wore its charms with half tlry grace 1 

Before thy leayes have felt the sua, 
Thy cheering advent is began ; 
Fair herald art thou, sent to say 
That spring will soon be on its way. 

Ah, still thy lively vigils keep. 
While all beside in darkness sleep ; 
And not an insect, bird, or flow*r. 
Seems conscious of the genial hour. 
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Ah ! how thj vestments bright and glacd 
Thy drooping posture meekly sad, 
Harmoniously their contrasts join. 
As though to figure things divine ! 

Full oflen, in thy downcast face, 
The Man of Sorrow's type I trace. 
While thy fair leaves of unstain'd snow 
His pure unblemish*d beauty show. 

Oh, then, thrice welcome to the sight, 
Thou "first-bom of the year's delight 1 " 
No other flowers, throughout the year, 
Can bring with them such smiles to cheer. 
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THE PI1VIPERNEL. 

Briohtly still the sun shinee out^ 
Flinging welcomes all about ; 
Warm the summer air, and dry, 
Scarce a cloud obscures the sky. 
Flowers — ^a gay and glittering band^ 
As, in sign of joy, expand ; 
See them, with officious zeal, 
'Erv'ry charming hue reveal ; 
Yet the cautious pimpernel 
Closes its prophetic bell ; 
Ominous its folding flow'r 
Of a dark tempestuous hour. 
See it turn away its gaze 
From the sun's inviting rays ! 
Wherefore closes up the flow'r 
In this promise-making hour i 
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Vain its warning seems, and strange 
Nothing round portends a change. 
Does it close its eje to grieve 
That fair looks can so deceive ? 
That a sun so bright and warm 
Should be herald to a storm f 
Mission'd is it to impart 
Lessons to the tempted heart, 
Shewing it the snare that lies 
Underneath each specious guise, — 
Warning it, with fear, to view 
Smiles that often prove untrue ; 
And for sudden change prepare, 
In the glow of sunshine fair 1 
Oh that, with its practised eye, 
We could guess when storms ai'e nigh. 
And, before the tempest lowV^ 
Hide us in celestial bow'r ! 
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THE CROCUS. 

The crocus, in bright raiment clad, 
Now issues forth all gaj and glad ; 
And not the field of cloth of gold^ 
A scene more dazzUng could unfold. 

Ah, bright and heart-refreshing flow'rs, 
Thy hues are for our happier hours : 
Thy colours for a vernal day, 
To please us when our hearts are gay ! 

Each blossom lifts its chalice up. 
As pledging Heav'n in golden cup, 
While, with an open dauntless gaze. 
It meets the sun's unsheltered blaze. 



May I, ambitious of the skies, 

Thus straight t'ward Heaven direct my eyes, 

With zeal divine, and holy fire, 

Thus upward to my God aspire ! 
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FERNS. 

Where Nature's scenes are dark and stem, 
There grow the jewell'd moss and fern ; 
And there, in loneliness and gloom, 
They make their secret toilet room. 

9 

Ah, little boots it to prepare, 
From hidden wardrobe, rich and rare, 
Such delicately wrought attire, 
Where none the workmanship admire. 

The solitary mountain fox 

Eoams where they hang their graceful locks ; 

Unheeded, o*er its gloomy lair, 

They wave their shining tresses £Biir. 

The tow'iing eagle never stays 
His sunward course, or stoops to gaze ; 
Nor does the vulture's piercing eye 
Their deep and hidden charms espy. 
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Far, far within the forest dim. 
They join in Nature's silent hymn ; 
And there, remote from man's abode, 
They speak, unheeded, of a Qod. 

Perchance angelic eyes discern 
What human skill may never learn ; 
And love to track a path divine 
In wealthy Nature's darkest mine. 
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TO THE OWL. 

No sound is heard. 
No feather stirr'd, 
In thy smooth flight, thou stealthy bird 1 

Now gliding by, 
Beserved and shy, 
E*en as the cloistered moon on high. 

Or to the sight, 
like some fair sprite, 
Soft stealing through the gloom of night. 

Thus angels move. 
In worlds above. 
On errands of celestial love. 
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So oft-times here, 
In hidden sphere, 
Some noiseless saint his course would steer. 

On pinions light, 
To regions bright, 
Thus would my spirit wing her flight ! 



No weight to bear 
Of earthly care, 
A tenant of celestial ak 1 
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THE EAQLE 

The eagle mounts on high, 
And soars awaj from sight ; 
In vain our straining eye 
Would overtake its flight ; 
Sublime and beautiful to see 
Its airj movements, light and free. 



Upon the craggy mound. 
Or on the tall clifTs breast, 
Its daring perch is found, 
And there it builds its nest ; 
Dim on the visionary height, 
like a thin vapour to the sight. 

Now poised in the mid-air. 
It rests upon the wing ; 
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Its bright repose is there, 
Above each mffljng thing ; 
Oh, could we thus escape from strife, 
And live a calm and heav'nly life 1 
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THE CHAFFINCH. 

Within this shining holly hedge, 

Embellishing the gaixlen's edge, 

The chaffinch rounds her jewell*d nest, 

With moss and silver lichens drest. 

With skilful and accomplish*d art, 

She perfects it in every part — 

Atoning for her homely vest 

By the rich trimming of her nest. 

Soft songster ! much we do thee wrong. 

Nor give thee credit for thy song. 

Mix'd in the melodies around, 

We lose its unobstrusive sound ; 

Yet those who listen to thy strains 

Are well rewarded for their paina 

May never little songster strain 

For me its tuneful bill in vain ! 

For Heaven inspires the simplest note, 

A nd swells the meanest minstrel's throat. 
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THE CUCKOO. 

I. 
Comb with me to the meadow green. 
And look upon the changing scene, 
Ab early lights and shadows pass 
Orer the rich and flow'ry grass. 

IL 

See buttercups, with eyes so bold, 
Array'd in hues of shining gold ; 
Soft grasses, trembling to the sight, 
And daisy flow'rs all silver bright ! 

in. 
Now lift from earth to heayen, your eyca, 
And gaze upon the sunny skies ; 
Ah, well they may be bright and fa^r. 
If God has built His dwelling there I 
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IV. 

Hark to the cuckoo's thnlling shout 1 
The sound seems eveiywhere about ! 
This way and that — ^now there — now here, 
The wandering sound deceives the ear. 

V. 

Oh^ not with such uncertain sound 
The gospel's trumpet shouts ux)und I 
No sounds unknown are in God's Word, 
To cheat us like this mocking bird. 

VI. 

If from God's Word we turn away^ 
We cannot and we dare not say 
His promises deceived our ear, 
Or that Hii language was not clear. 
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THE DOVE. 

Oh listen to that gentle dove. 
Far in the depths of yonder grove : 
It seems to tell a piteous tale, 
In that low supplicating wail ; 
Perchance of one, with cruel breast. 
Who came to rob it of its nest, 
Then bore away his feather'd prize. 
Regardless of the mother's cries ; 
Fresh recollections of its woes 
Awake, in each new strain that flows, 
And for compassion make appeal 
To all who have a heart to feeL 
The nightingale, with louder songs. 
Bewails his capture and his wrongs. 
And tells his sorrows far and wide. 
Till every echo has replied. 
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God's children, like this patient dove, 
Yield to the chastening hand of love; 
While deep within their sufi^ring breast 
All murmurs are, by grace, represt; 
No angiy words their griefs disclose. 
In gentle prayers they pour their woes, 
And by the Spirit's soft control, 
Restrain the ai^guish of their soul : 
For pity they prefer no claim. 
But ask for help in Jesu's name ; 
And for their dear Kedeemer's sake, 
God hears the contrite prayers they make. 
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TO THE LINNET. 

Chr the open heathy grouad 
Oft thy modest nest is found. 
Where the golden furze bush gay 
Mocks thy suit of sober gray ; 
Few the graces that belong 
To thy unpretending song^ 
Yet thy warbling, wild and free^ 
Charms by its simplicity. 
Cheering thoughts thy notes suggest 
To this heart, by care opprest : 
Oft I've borrow'd from thy lay 
Hopes to cheat life's toilsome way I 
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THE WARNING COCK; OR, DIVINE REPROOF. 

** And immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew ; and the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter," Ac. 

It was thy yoice that Peter heard, 
Dear Saviour, in this waming bird ; 
Thj look, in Herod's judgment hall, 
Gave virtue to its thrilling call ; 
Else had its 'larum been in vain, 
And Peter had denied again. 
But now his conscience woke to wound, 
He wept for Him he had disown'd. 
Our watch-bird, conscience, thus, in vain, 
Repeats its stem, reproving strain ; 
For careless souls, with all at stake, 
Still slumber on, and will not wake. 
Thy voice, dear Saviour, must recall 
Our hearts, when they, like Peter, fall ; 
Oh, speak now at the present hour, 
Speak — and Thy word shall be with power. 
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SWALLOWS. 

The swallows g&j 
In sanshine play. 
And frolic all the summer day. 

On nimble wing, 
Alert, they spring, 
Then wheel about in airy ring. 

New troops advance, 
In mazy dance. 
Then onward shoot with light'ning glance. 

Far off we spy 
Their play-place high, ^ 
In the blue vault of summer sky. 
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And fain would know 
Which way they go 
Ere winter brings its frost and snow. 

Yet thought, in vain, 
A.cross the main, 
Would speed, the wonder to explain ! 

Perchance to try 
A warmer sky, 
They bid us, for a time, good-by. 

Though many say 
They never stray. 
Nor visit climates ifar away. 

Ah, who can tell ! 
A mystic spell, 
Surrounds all places where they dwell 
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And who can trace, 
Through distant space. 
The souVs mysterious dwelling-place ? 
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What mortal sight 
M&j track its flight, 
To shades of gloom or realms of light ? 



We only know, 
From scenes below, 
It speeds to endless bliss or woe. 
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THE SWALLOWS' ADVOCATE. 

The swallows have built in the portico tall 
Of yonder magnificent stately old hall. 
Oh, how will the housekeeper, prim Mistress Ann, 
Who keeps all the dwelling so epic and so span, 
Scold PhiUis, the housemaid, for letting them build ^ 
And send her strict orders to have them all kilFd ! 
Then as for the testy old gardener there, 
Who prides himself so on his skill and his care, 
If these hapless swallows should come in his way, 
Or drop, near his precincts, their mortar and clay, 
Without any scruple he 'd let off his gun. 
And make their lives pay for the injury done. 
Then come, pretty birds, to my quiet homestead. 
There make your mud cradle — ^your procreant bed — 
My cottage is rustic and homely enough, 
For all things about me are built on the rough ; 
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No neat-handed Phillis, or housekeeper prim, 
Here keeps things in order and apple-pie trim. 
And as for mv garden — no plants choice and rare 
Need hands that are skilful, or ask for much care- 



I leave them to straggle about where they please, 
For here I wish all things to live at their ease ; 
Then mason-birds freely your rubbish here bring, 
I care not what mud on my pathway you fling ; 
You are welcome while building, to make any dirt, 
I 've nothing in garden or meadow to hurt ; 
I grant many songsters there are, better skilled, 
More apt and expert in the art how to build, 
For yours is a clumsy and unsightly nest. 
Compared with the finches*, so carefully drest ! 
Yet they may build still, in green bushes, away. 
And leave my roof clear for your cradles of clay. 
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CADDIS-WORM. 

New themes still open for my praise 

Wherever Nature courts my gaze — 

Observe this curious patch- work cell 

Of stick, and straw, and tiny shell I 

That apt contrivance and design 

Speak an Artificer divine, 

Who chooses things that men despise, 

And, with weak things, confounds the wise ' 

Examine well this grotto case. 

What strength in weakness, we can trace 

Its frail inhabitant — ^a worm — 

Of slender make, and fragile form ; 

It builds its house, as taught of Gk>d, 

A refuge sure — ^a safe abode. 
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And when its finny foes assail, 

It hides within this coat of maiL 

But still more whimsical and strange 

Its habits are ; and sudden change — 

At first a grub in ponds and streams. 

Half insect and half worm, it seema 

Its head and feet beyond its cell, 

The feebler parts within the shell ; 

But, destined to a brighter fate. 

It soon emerges from this state — 

No more a reptile to despise. 

But clad with wings to range the skies 1 

A happy moral, I can see, 

In its short wond'rous history — 

He who gives skill to form these cells, 

A framework of cemented shells 

For my protection will provide, 

And in His strength my weakness hide. 

Strong in that strength, I may defy 

My souFs most dreaded enemy ; 

And, in my heaven-proof coat of mail. 

Need fear no dangers that assail 

Where is there not of Him some print — 

Who all things made — some passing hint. 
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To catch the eye^ and touch the heart, 
And cause the sudden thought to start t 
That gives to yaried Nature's fiBtce 
A new variety and gracOi 



^ 
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THE BEE. 

The field and forest are at rest, 

The solemn woods are still ; 
And weary Nature sinks opprest, 

Upon the glowing hill : 
The bee alone is at his work 
Where flow'rs with fragrant nectar lurk. 

He hums the while, in surly tone, 

That other insects play, 
While he is left to toil alone 

Beneath the scorching ray ; 
More angry still his murmur grows 
While all beside himself, repose. 

How early is his work begun 
Among the first-bom flow'rs ; 

How late before his labour 's done 
At evening's closing hours ! 
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From morning bright till eyening gvaj 
He shames ea«h idler on its way. 

Within the flower's inviting bell 

He finds a still retreat, 
And rifles its ambrosial cell 

To sip the nectar sweet ; 
Then, out again, with murmVing sound, 
Because no richer stores are found. 

Directed hy an unseen pow'r, 

He roves from mead to mead ; 
But never mixes flow'r with flow'r. 

Nor injures where he feeds ; 
Then on his loaded thigh and wings 
The gathered dust and honey brings. 

The same wise instinct guides his way 

However far he roam, 
Though over moor and heath he stray, 

He never misses home ; 
But, laden with the luscious spoil, 
There yields the fruits of all his toil. 
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How pleasant in the forest dim 

His solitary hum ! 
It seems a low and grateful hymn, 

When other notes are dumb. 
As though he would an anthem raise 
To fill the pause in Nature's praise. 

A heavenly hive our entrance waits. 
With richer treasures stored ; 

Admitted through its golden gates 
To banquet on its board ; 

Oh moment longed for ! — ^this, at last, 

Shall well repay all labours past. 

A few more wand'rings ere we rest — 
Another league we roam — 

Ere we resign ourselves oppressed 
To all the bliss of home 1 

Oh blessed day when we shall cease 

From all our cares, and find release I 
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SEA INSECTS. 

E*EN in winter^s barren hours, 
Ocean's garden has its flow'rs ; 
Summer suns may pass away, 
Still they smile and look as gay j 
Fadeless through the changing year, 
Kot a leaf among them sere ! 
Ev'ry form and hue display'd. 
Varied as the rainbow braid ! 
On the drv and sterile rocks. 
See. Confe'rva hangs her loclL. 
There she waves her tresses fair, 
Soft as infant's silken hair ! 
Now in tufts of silvery green, 
Floating on the tide serene ; 
Small sea-insects, in her bow'r. 
Sporting as m summer hour ! 



D 
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How their gambols, light and free, 
Flow from an excess of glee. 
Happiness too great to hide, 
E'en within the ocean wide ! 
Wherefore is a scene like this 
Graced with images of bliss ? 
Why this animal delight, 
Living wreaths that charm the sight ? 
Is it to enhance man's joy 
HeaVn such agents would employ 9 
Are these sportive insects sent 
His pure pleasure to augment ? 
Strange, his sullen discontent 
Thwarts this merciful intent — 
Frustrates Nature's arts to please — 
Unimpress'd by all he sees 1 
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THE DRAGONFLY. 



Oayest of gay things in springs 
Ever on the restless wing, 
Darting by with rapid flighty 
Like a seraph to the sight j 
How thy robe of changing hue 
Gives each glitt'ring gem to view ! 
First an emerald glows in sight. 
Then the sparkling raby bright ; 
Now a topaz decks thy train. 
Then the ruby shines again. 
How thy many-colour'd vest 
Seems in every jewel drest 1 
Pleasant art thou for delight, 
In a thousand ''liv'ries dight," 
Thro' the silent, sunny hours. 
Glancing ^^ck among the floVrs. 
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Kow a moment on their stem, 
Now again a winged gem. 
How thy gaily-gilded trim 
Makes their radiant colours dim ! 
Who, thy shining way to mark, 
Would suppose its end was dark, 
Or that thy apparel gay 
Were a hunting-dress for prey ? 
For, 'tis said, thy cruel jaws 
Are concealed with veils of gauze, 
Which deceive thy insect prey, 
And by artifice betray. 
Even thus our wily foe 
Oheats us under saintly show, 
E[iding ofb his dark design 
With a shining mask like thine. 
Great artificer of lies. 
How he shifts his bright disguise ; 
Adding still some new deceit. 
With its tempting bait to cheat ! 
'Tis the Holy Spirit's task 
This false tempter to unmask ; 
With His lamp to shew the cheats 
And expose the fair deceit. 
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THE LADY BIRa 

How oft I've watch'd, in childhood's hour, 
This insect settling on the £ower^ 
As though it stay'd to hang a gem 
Upon the graceful flow'ret^s stem. 
Or that some fair enchanter's spell 
Had bound it on the lovely bell. 
To shew us how its charms may vie 
With Flora's most attractive dye ! 
But vainly then I sought to learn 
The lesson which I now discern ; 
For then I chid its idle stay. 
To wanton with the blossoms gay. 
Nor guess'd that while its wings of lace 
Were folded in their coral case^ 
It came commission'd with a power 
To benefit the leaves and flower. 
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And rid them of an insect foe 

That plagues the blossoms as they blow* 

Creative wisdom shines through all. 

Ruling alike the great and small ; 

In both I trace a hand Divine, 

A purpose and a bright design. 
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THE GALLFLY. 

Toil on, toil on^ tbou industrious bee^ 
'Tis pleasant thy labours and skill to see ; 
To watcb tbee at work in tby waxen cells, 
Witb pollen and nectar from floweret's bells. 

Plod on, plod on, ye unwearying ants, 
Provide in the summer for winter's wants ; 
New wonders unfold while your structures arise. 
With aU their arrangements so neat and wise. 

Spin on, spin on, thou silk-weaving worm, 
For marvellous works thy weak tools perform ; 
How varied the stuffs and tissued brocade 
Woven from cones, by thy industry made I 

Rove on, rove on, vagrant butterfly fair, 
On thy wings of gossamer, range the air ; 
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Uow wond'rous thy start into life and light, 
From thy mummy wrappers so mean to sight ! 

Sing on, sing on, trilling grasshoppers gay. 
For merry the tune your musicians play ; 
'Tis welcome to hear such good-omen*d song 
When sorrow or care to the heart belong ! 

Dance on, dance on, sparkling fire flies bright, 
Hang Nature's vast hall with your lamps of light ; 
'Tis cheering to think how the traveller's way 
Is guided alone by your starry ray ! 

Frisk on, frisk on, ye ephemeral race, 
Exult on the water in sportive chase ; 
Tis pleasant to watch your eccentric rings. 
Till you rise Jrom the stream on buoyant wings. 

Yes, pleasant, when thus to our open gaze. 
Kind Nature, so courteous, her works displays ; 
But pleasanter still, when the veil she draws, 
And discovers behind, her secret laws. 

Strange insects at work on the lofty trees, 
Which the eve of the curious only sees ; 
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Unsheathing their piercers, the leaf to tap, 
And press from its vessels their fresh green sap. 

The small scarlet coccus and oak gall-fly, 
That secretes in a ball its deep black dye ; 
Here the eye may the bright red hue prefer, 
But the heart for the last, is interpreter. 

For it is to this gall-fly juice we owe 
A free channel for friendship's thoughts to flow ; 
By this means the poet and man of mind 
Embody their thoughts and enrich mankind. 

Work on, then, work on, thou precious gall-fly, 
Por scholar and muse depend on thy dye ; 
Bees, ants, and silk-worms may cease from their skill, 
So we lose not the fluid thy labours distil 1 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 

L 

The butterfly among the flow'rSy 
How pleasant is the sight 1 

I often watch in idle hours 
Its gay and vagrant flighty 

IL 

And wonder how an abject worm, 

Within a case of clay, 
Could 'ere assume such airy form, 

Or wear such rich array ! 

in. 

For once it was a helpless thing 
Of mean and lowly birth ; 

Unfurnished with this buoyant wing 
To lift it from the eartL 
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IV. 

The Spring nnlock'd its wintry cell, 
And broke its half-year's sleep ; 

And now it scorns its wither'd shell — 
It soars while others creep. 

V. 

Freed from its prison dark and cold, 
Exulting in its change, 

On wings of emerald and gold- 
All uncontroird its range. 

VI. 

And yet how brief its perfect day, 

A few short, sunny hours I 
And then will end its merry play — 

Its dance among the flow*rs. 

VII. 

Frail emblem of man's twofold state, 

At first like this mean worm ; 
To creep upon the earth, his £site, 

And wear a reptile form. 
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vnL 

Then to lie down a sliapeless clod, 

In tenement of clay ; 
Till struggling from the darken'd sod, 

It soars to life and day. 

IX. 

And then his soul shall cast aside 

Its obloquy and shame, 
That now its form and lustre hide, 

And wear a perfect frame. 

z. 

Reversed the insect, then, and man. 
His reptile state soon past. 

Its trials bounded by a span — 
His new estate to last. 

XL 

For if in Christ, his soul set free, 
Shall shake its wings and shine ; 

To live with Him eternally. 
Immortal and divine. 
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THE SPIDER. 

The spider, in his airy hal], 

Sits high in lofty state ; 
A. thousand hapless victims faU 

Around his treacherous gate ; 
While still he daily calls for more, 
And adds them to his mangled store. 

Gay insects, on their gauzy wings, 

Go singing by his way, 
When, from his den, the ruffian springs, 

To pounce upon his prey ; 
And grimly pleased he is to see 
Their useless struggles to get free. 

For little do they seem aware 
Wliat cunning traps are set, 
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But get entangled in the snare 

Before they see the net ; 
And yet, with their eight thousand eyes, 
They might have been, I think, more wisa 

Our paths in life are hung around 
With cob- webs bright and fair ; 

We move upon enchanted ground. 
And walk upon a snare ; 

Alas ! how often are we caught, 

And, by the truth, too late are taught. 

For we have a more wily foe 

To tempt us with his arts ; 
And too well practised not to know 

How best to win our hearts : 
A thousand fascinating ways 
He has, to captivate our gaze. 

Ye worldly wise, ye are but foola^ 

Boast not discerning eyes ; 
For Satan works with crafty toolfl^ 

And takes us by surprise : 
'Tis only by eternal light 
His glitt'ring frauds appear to sight 
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Poor flies I as messengers to warn, 

Ye sport on ruin's brink ; 
Oil, let us not your lesson scorn, 

But stop to pause and think 
Before we, rash and blindfold, go 
From pleasure into endless woe I 
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SUMMER FLIES. 

Along this winding lane I walk, 
With banks of moss and flow'rs ; 

And here with God Himself I talk. 
In quiet ev'ning hours, 

Where lat-ely His bright steps have been, 

And left their print upon the scene. 

Here wiU I linger in my pace, 

Near this old rustic style. 
And look abroad on Nature's face 

All radiant with His smile ; 
For, over field and meadow land. 
He spreads His wide and open hand. 

What myriads of sportive flies. 

Unwearied in their play, 
Regale us with their merry noise 

The livelong summer day ; 
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Stilly up and down, athwart, around, 
They fill the air with ceaseless sound. 

They wheel about in airy ring, 

In gold and crimson dress'd ; 
How beautiful their gauzy wing 

And fancy-colour'd vest ! 
Their countless numbers, gay and bright, 
Bewilder and perplex the sight. 

They shew the transient date of man. 

In their ephemeral play ; 
How soon he flutters out his span, 

His pleasure-making day ! 
Oh for a scene where joys will last, 
When earth's uncertain bliss is past f 



E 
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THE JACKDAW IN PEACOCiCS FEATHERS. 

A JACKDAW as rain as a jackdaw could be, 
While hopping about, chanced some feathers to see ; 
A flock of fine peacocks, from some gay parterre, 
Had shed their rich treasures, and dropt them down 

there ; 
Like gems of the ocean, they glitter to sight, 
Or hues of the rainbow, so varied and bright ; 
He decks his plain coat with their exquisite plumes, 
And the airs and the grace of a beauty assumes ; 
Vain creature, to hope for a peacock to pass, 
And rank among birds of this elegant class ! 
They quickly discover him through his disguise— 
His strut stamps the jackdaw at once to their eyes ; 
They tear their soil'd feathers away from his coat. 
And chide his intrusion with loud-screaming throat. 
To birds of his feather he now would return, 
But they, like the peacocks, his company spurn, 
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iDflicting upon him this humbling reproof, 
While shy of his friendship, they still keep aloof. 
"Had you been but content with what Nature 

assign'd 
And mix'd with the birds of your own lowly kind, 
You would not have been, by your betters, chas- 
tised, 
Nor by your own equals repulsed and despised." 
Ah, many dissemblers, in saintly disguise, 
Would outwardly righteous appear in men's eyes ! 
They sit with God's people, and go where they go, 
And in the flesh manage to make a fair show ; 
But what will they do in the great jud^ent day, 
Each refuge of lies swept for ever away ? 
When just as they are, before God they must stand, 
Their mask of deceit torn away by Hi^ band I 
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THE COLLIER AND FULLER. 

A OOLLIEB, who plenty of room had to spare, 
Asked a fuller to come, and his house with him 

share ; 
" My thanks ftw your offer," the fuller replied, 
" But Fd have the distance between us more wide. 
Lest haply, as fiist as I make my goods white. 
You blacken them over again to the sight." 
What liking where no likeness is can there be ? 
Can two walk together except they agree ? 
Will Christ and the children of Belial unite, 
Or concord exist between darkness and light ) 
No — those who are purified keep themselves pure, 
The contact of evil they cannot endure. 
For God says, ^^ Be separate from the unclean, 
Nor in the assembly of sinners be seen." 
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THE CROW AND THE CHEESE. 

A GROW, as lie flew by a farm window-sill, 
A choice piece of cheese carried off in his bilL 
Intent on enjoying his banquet alone, 
And making the treasure more strictly his own, 
He flies to a tree, where the boughs green and high 
Hold out a broad screen from the curious eye ; 
A fox, notwithstanding, the choice morsel spies, 
And plans his approaches to get at the prize. 
" Fair bird," said he, "how I admire thy wing, 
And thy musical throat — ^for I know thou canst 

sing; 
Only yesterday, passing these elm trees, I heard, 
Methought, the rich tones of the night-warbling 

bird, 
So softly and sweetly they fell on the ear, 
I could but imagine the nightingale near. 
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Bepeat, for my pleasure, the raviBhing strain ; 
Tune your voice to those notes of enchantment 

again." 
These speeches, deliver'd with flattering skill, 
Prevail with the crow to unfasten her bilL 
Down drops, on the ground, the much-coveted 

cheese, 
Which the fox, snapping up, carries off at his ease ; 
Observing, though much he admired her strains, 
No compliment yet could he pass on her brains. 
How many who flattery speak to their fiiends, 
Extol them, to further their own private ends ; 
Some selfish advantage, alas ! is their aim 
In all the fair phrases and speeches they frame ; 
Ulysses-like, then, shun the Syren's smooth song, 
Stop your ears to the charms of her dangerous 

tongue ; 
Remember the price words of flattery cost 
When Eve heard the tempter, and Eden was lost ! 
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THE COCK AND THE JEWEL 

A COCK, who was scratching for food Id the straw, 
A bright and a beautiful diamond saw, 
But what should a cock in a poultry-yard care 
For gems or bright jewels, though cc^sbly and rare ? 
" No doubt," exclaim'd he, " you are thought very 

fine. 
The world esteems objects that glitter and shine ; 
Bat give me a simple and plain barley-corn, 
And all the fair gems of the ocean I 'H scorn/* 
This cock was a sensible bird of its kind, 
In his case this was the best thing he could find ; 
But many there are who a treasure despise 
From not understanding the worth of their prize. 
The dross from the silver they cannot discern, 
More precious than rubies the things which they 

spurn. 
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[f, reader, while raking this world's barren floor, 
You. haply discover the true golden ore. 
Esteem very highly the heavenly prize, 
A pearl of great price let it be in your eyes ; 
The Scripture says, all things that can be desired^ 
The treasures on earth, most esteem*d and admired, 
When weigh'd in the balance, as nothing avail 
The true riches placed in the opposite scala 
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THE BULL AND THE FLY. 

It chanced as a bull in a green meadow fed, 
One sultry and midsummer^s mora, 

A gnat-fly kept buzzing about round bis head, 
And settled at length on his horn. 

But ere he had folded his delicate wing, 
And hummed his low anthem of rest ; 

With pompous politeness, the vain little thing 
The lord of the meadow addrest. 



" Your pardon, my liege, if I venture too near^ 

Or come in your majesty's way ; 
My weight is too much of a burden, I fear, 

This heavy and hot summer's day." 

" No need," said the bull, *' to be troubled for that, 
Go hence or stay here— 'tis the same ; 
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And, truth to be spoken, you poor silly gnaty 
I never observed when vou came." 

Ah man, puny man, who would fain be thought 
wise, 

A humbling truth this speaks to you ; 
The gndt-fly a pigmy seem'd in the bull's eyes, . 

As nothing you are in God's view. 

From this vast creation how easily spared — 
Your absence scarce leaving a trace ! 

Nor when you shall perish will any regard. 
Or miss you away from your place ! 

But though God Jehovah, so lofty and great, 
" Kespecteth not those who are wise ; " 

He " humbleth himself to the low in estate," 
AVho " little are in their own eyes." 
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THE ORPHAN'S IDOL 

I chebish'd once a little dove^ 

The only thing I had to love ; 

For I was early left alone, 

And, friendless, on the wide world thrown. 

They told me it was very wrong 
To shew a bird a love so strong ;' 
But I could never feel ashamed, 
Or love it less for being blamed. 

For I was a lone orphan child ; 
No sun upon my pathway smiled ; 
Of all but my poor dove, bereft — 
The only thing to cheer me lefb. 

What crowds of memories would throng 
Each time I listen*d to its song I 
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Those three low notes which I preferred 
To song of any other bird. 

ITen to the music of the thrush, 
Or nightingale's melodious gush ! 
For their rich notes, so loud and clear, 
Lake my soft dove's, could nev«r cheer. 

They said that when I was away 
It moped in silence aU the day ; 
And that, when home again I went, 
Its notes forth cheers of welcome sent 

Once, on my couch, depress'd and ill, 
My curtains closed — all dark and still — 
My little dove, as usual, came 
And perch'd beside me, fond and tama 

It hover'd still about my room, 

Nor shunn'd, as others did, its gloom ; 

Then settled gently on my hand. 

As though my thoughts to understand* 

For, when I held it up to fly. 
And pointed to the open sky, 
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It folded up its wings to rest. 

And -to my side more closely press'd. 

It seem'd a spirit sent to bless^ 

And would, if I had loved it less ; 

Nor let it occupy the space 

Where things divine should fill the place. 

Alas I how oft the meanest thing 
Can make the heart too closely cling ! 
I well believe an empty straw, 
Away from Qod the soul could draw. 

Lord, by Thy Spirit make us wise, 
Lest we Thy blessings overprize ; 
Without Thy grace, a simple dove 
Our foolish hearts may over-love. 

My pretty bird was not to blame — 
On me the folly rests, and shame ; 
That now, without it, and alone, 
I mourn my sweet companion gone. 
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THE SUNDAY LESSON. 

Mt dear little G^rge, put your playthings away, 
Remember, my child, 'tis the Lord's holy day ; 
Instead of your toys, bring your books, and let's see 
If we can 't get beyond the mere A, B, and C. 
I Ve found you a sentence, which, if you take heed. 
You will find very easy and simple to read ; 
It begins with a letter you very well know, 
And can point to at once — ^tis the single round O. 
The next, though a word very simple to spell. 
Has a meaning too deep e'en for angels to tell ; 
The letters that make it are only these three, 
And the first of them all is this great letter G. 
You are right, when you spell it, to bow low your 

head. 
And to pause for a while, dear, whenever 'tis read. 
Now follows a word which has one letter more. 
It is T, H, O, U, with as many as four. 
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In A, It, T, arty if you spell itj you '11 see 

The number of letters again is but three. 

That very small word which is only M, Y, 

You can tell me at once, with a glance of the eye. 

Now stop ; — for the name above all names cotnos 

, next, 
And ends, for the present, our short, simple text. 
I wonder if, now, the whole verse you would know, 
Without stopping to spell out each word as you go. 
" O God," it begins, and then, " thou art my €k)d." 
Dear papa could say this in each path that he trod, 
And I trust that my dear little Georgy, one day, 
Will be able himseif the same sweet words to say 
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THE KIND WORD. 

You should have spoken gently, dear. 
If sister Ann yon meant to hear ; 
A softer look--^a kinder tone, 
Her gentle ear would soon have won ; 
But, as it was, she tum'd away. 
Nor heard the half you had to say. 
You should reprove her with a smile. 
And look forgiving all the while — 
See, foolish little thing, she cries. 
Go kiss her cheek, and wipe her eyes, 
And tell her that another day 
You '11 chide her in a loving way. 
Ah ! there 's a good, obedient boy. 
Bring to mamma the broken toy, 
And tell poor little sister Ann, 
I 'U join the fragments if I can — 
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See now^ my promise is not vain, 

Your plaything is quite whole again I 

I wish I had the clever art 

Of making whole a broken heart. 

Come, little Annie, here to me. 

And jump up, darHng, on my knee ; 

And, little Harry, you come too, 

I '11 tell you both a tale that *s true. 

Of One who left His throne on high. 

And laid aside His majesty. 

And came down as a little child, 

With mind and manners meek and mild : 

Who was afflicted and oppressed, 

Beviled by cruel taunts and jest — 

And yet, no word resenting wrong, 

In Him could ever find a tongue. 

Oh, may He lay His hand on you. 

And make you kind and loving too, 

Ajid, by His grace, your spirits move 

To gentle thoughts and acts of love ! 

Oh strive, by His sweet lessons taught. 

To be like Him in word and thought ! 

And fitter for a world above, 

" Where love is heaVn, and heaVn is love." 
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THE FIRST MISTAKE. 



A TEAB ago it is, to-daj. 
Since my poor mother died ; 

A week before it, down this way, 
I bounded by her side. 

n. 

It was a yemal evening fiur, 
Enrich'd with golden hours ; 

And soft and balmy was the air 
That play'd among the flow'rs. 

My mother had been very ill — 
This was her first spring walk 

And I could see she suffered still 
In each attempt to talk. 
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IV. 

One path we foUow'd for a mile^ 

And as; beneath this tree^ 
We both sat down to rest awhile^ 

Her breathing grew more free. 

V. 

Before me was a meadow wide. 

And children at their play. 
Who would have won me from her side 

To join their circles gay. 

VL 

While she more fondly clasp'd my hand, 

And drew me to her knee, 
And with sofb kisses bade me stand. 

Nor struggle to get free. 

VIL 

For she had solemn things to say, 

If I would lend an ear. 
Nor turn impatiently away. 

Nor deem her words severe. 
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vm. 

Alas 1 my heart was fitf away 

In the bright fielda around. 
Where still the little onea at play 

Sent forth a joyful sound. 

IX. 

And now all eager to get &ee^ 

I disengaged my hand, 
And hasten'dy in my heartless glee^ 

To join their firolio band* 

On-— on — {rom flow'r^firanght mead to mead. 
With bounding step I went ; 

Nor drew the rein to stop my speedy 
Till one long hour was spent. 

XI. 

Too late, I then retraced my way, 

And felt I had done wrong, 
And heard my gentle mother say, 

"What kept my child so longT' 
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Xlt 

Alas^ that hour of fond caprice^ 

BewaU'd with firtdtleBs tears. 
Now threatens to disturb the peace 

Of all mj after years ! 

xm. 
For when she tried again to speak, 

In vain I tried to hear ; 
Her voice had tones too faint and weak 

To reach vkj read j ear. 

XIV. 

A week she lingered from that day, 
But gain'd no strength to talk ; 

And now a year has pass'd away 
Since that List ev'ning walk. 

XV. 

But still her voice is in my heart, 

And there its echoes call ; 
While conscience wakes to take her part, 

And memories darkly faH 
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XVI. 

She speaks in each soft vernal breeze, 
Which sighs among the flow'rs ; 

In winds that whisper to the trees. 
In summer^s quiet horm, 

XVIL 

And never shines one sunny ray, 
Or woodlands give their song, 

Bat recollections of that day 
Advance in hostile throng. 

xvnL 

Ah 1 often in our childhood's hour 

Qod haa a word to say ! 
But we resist His gracious power. 

And heedless, turn away. 

XIX. 

And then He seldom speaks again 
In the same gentle tone ; 

But leaves ns to cry out in vain 
For mercies which are flown. 
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MY SECOND MISTAKE. 

A FOREIGN bird my brother bad^ 
In coat of many colours clad ; 
Bright hues of scarlet, mix*d with green, 
Upon its wings and breast were seen. 

But though it wore so gay a coat, 
It had a harsh and screaming throat ; 
No sound of music ever rung 
From its discordant, tuneless tongue. 

No wonder that I so preferr'd 
My homely little English bird, 
That had a voice so clear and strong — 
A Syren's melody of song ! 

I listened till its thrilling strain 
Caird sleeping mem'ries up again, 
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And made the past look smiling back 
UX)on life's dim and faded track. 

Then tears into my eyes would start, 
Quick pulses throb within my heart, 
While softly through my inmost soul. 
The sweet persuasiye music stole. 

My brother never understood 
This tender and reflective mood. 
And well I knew it would be vain 
My heart's enigma to explain. 

Indeed how could those thougl^s be shown 
Which to myself were hardly known ? 
Thoughts hid within my bosom's cell, 
Beyond the reach of words to tell ! 

No wonder, then, that Henry smiled, 
And call'd me fanciful and wild, 
When he observed me silent sit, 
Wrapt in a solemn musing fit ! 

My brother, now, I well believe. 
Was really vex'd to see me grieve, 
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And those rough things he used to say 
Were said to brush my tears away. 

How often vainly I regret, 

That when he bade me cease to fret 

In his abrupt good-natured style, 

I £rown'd upon his playful smile ! 

• 

For by my chilling looks controlled, 
His manner grew reserved and cold ; 
While dropping hds accustom'd joke, 
With words subdued and grave he spoke. 

Still more estranged in heart we grew. 
And daily less together drew. 
And now a wide and boundless sea 
Lies dark and drear 'twixt him and me. 

Full ofb I 've wish*d in later years 
For his rough hand to wipe my tears ; 
His well-meant kindness bluntly shown, 
His heartfelt words, though sharp in tone ! 
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THE DYING CHILD'S TAREWELL 

NuBSEy put my playthings now away. 
For I am very sick to-day, 
And let me on your knee lie still, 
As I have always done, when iU. 
Oh, bid my brothers cease that noise^ 
And put aside their rattling toys ; 
Tell them I have an aching head. 
And with a lighter step to tread. 
That 's very kind of them, and good. 
To whisper in those tones subdued, 
And to sit down so calm and still, 
Now that you tell them I am ilL 
I cannot bear to spoil their play. 
And make so dull a holiday. 
Why do they look so grave and cry f 
Are they afraid that I shall die Y 
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And do they grudge to let me go 

While gay birds sing, and bright flow'rs blow ) 

And think how often, at their play, 

They '11 miss me the long summer's day f 

Dear brothers I had it been God's will, 

I would continue with you still ; 

But He now calls me hence away, 

And it were wrong to wish to stay ; 

Death cannot rend our loving ties, 

'T will only shade me from your eyes ; 

And then — a very little while 

And we shall meet again and smile. 

And join each other in the sky — 

Our meeting-place the fields on high 1 

What is it, nurse, my brothers say ? 

Ah ! would they still prolong my stay 1 

Tell them I know that death is near — 

My steps are in the valley drear — 

Yet I can pass it without dread. 

While leaning on Christ's staff I tread j 

He died upon the cross to win 

A healing pardon for my sin ; 

And now His gentle Spirit's breath 

Sustains me on the brink of deatL 
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See how TTia beams of mercy ahed, 
Shine through the curtains of my bed ! 
They tell me of a world more fidr. 
And of a welcome for me thera 
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COMPASSION FOR THE HELPLESS. 

" Papa, is Dobbi^x well enougb 

To tak^ us down the lane i 
I do not think the way is rough. 

Or that there will be rain. 

" Or, shall we take the turnpike road 9 

We '11 only gently trot ; 
Kor use a cruel hand to goad — 

Say, may we go, or not 1" 

" No, Charles ; just now, to dear mamma, 

I heard the coachman say 
That, yesterday, we drove too far, 

And must not drive tO'day. 

" Besides, you see his foot is lame. 
He lifts it up to show ; 
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Poor horse ! I should be much to blame 
Were I to let him go." 

^' I see, papa^ that you are right, 

We must not ride to-day ; 
Come^ Dobbin, be not in a fright^ 

But rest, and eat your hay. 

" Poor horse I how heavy is your eye I 
Tour neck, how low and bent ! 

I wish I could the cause espy, 
And know what all this meant. 

'^ You have not, aa / have, a speech. 
Your troubles to make known ; 

No language, human ears to reach. 
Except this plaintive moan. 

'^ But I to dear mamma can go, 
With all my cares and fears, 

And each sad grief and sorrow show, 
By words as well as tears. 

** Yes, and to God Himself can cry. 
And all my wants explain. 
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And lay before E[is pitying eye 
The secrets of my pain. 

" Oh, let the gratitude I owe 

To God for all He grants 
Make me to those compassion shew 

Who cannot speak their wants !" 
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THE CHILD'S CONFIDENCE. 

Will the dear little Edwy lie still in his bed 
If mamma's loving arms are placed under his hes^, 
While nurse, with her work and her candle, sits by 
And sings him to sleep with her soft lullaby ? 
Nay, start not, mamma is not running away. 
Nor needs those entreaties to win her to stay ; 
If still, love, you doubt it, take hold of her dress, 
And whisper the reason of all this distress. 
Nay, can it be puss, with her coat snowy white, 
That poor little Edwy mistakes for a sprite. 
While gliding about on her soft velvet paw. 
The moon with her silver beams paving the floor ? 
That's right — stretch your hand out and stroke 

her soft fur, 
Your own little kitten it is, you hear purr. 
And now, silly boy, you may laugh at your fears, 
And let mamma's handkerchief wipe away tears. 
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When Edwy is fngbten'd at nothing again, 
And no mamma near him, to make matters plain, 
He must list to that Saviour who always is nigh^ 
Saying, " Be of good cheer, for behold it is 1 1 " 
And, when His disciples were once in alarm. 
Walked over the ocean their terrors to calm. 



.«M 
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THE ESCAPE. 

Oh, come in the garden, dear Annie, and see, 
For the squirrel's escaped, and has run up the 

tree. 
Look up ! you will have a good view of him now — 
There he sits, high enthroned, in the uppermost 

bough. 
I call to the impudent creature in vain, 
I believe he will never come to us again : 
It may be if you, cousin Annie, would try. 
The pert little thing would attend to your cry. 
Observe how he listens and pricks up his ears. 
While a tone so familiar and gentle he hears I 
But there, in a hurry, he starts off again ; 
All arts to entice him, I fear, are in vain. 
My poor little brother, ah, how he will fret 
And weep his eyes red for the loss of his pet ! 
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I wish, for the future, he *<i learn not to cling 

To so restless and liberty-loying a thing ! 

I cannot but think that we did very wrong 

To keep him confined in a cage for so long ; 

For, look at his glee, his ecstatic delight, 

As, unfettered, he frolics about in our sight ! 

I oftentimes think my sick brother would be 

As happy himself if his spirit were free ; 

His soul, all alert with its eager desires. 

Longs as much to escape and to break through its 

wires. 
We shall enter, perchance, his sick chamber, one 

day, 
To ask of his welfare, and find him away — 

ffis spirit, you know, cousin Annie, I mean ; 

For that may be gone while his body is seen. 

Ah, why should we selfishly wish to detain 

A soul that 's so hamper'd and gall'd by its chain 1 

Why wish any more his imprisonment here, 

And grudge his escape to a happier sphere ? 
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TRUE HAPPINESS. 

Mt yooDgest ccHwin, MJuy Ajsn^ 
' That meny littk thing ! 

Wlio sang 80 sweetiy as she laa 
! About the fields in spring ! 



Ah, yes^ I well can reooUect^ 
She never oonld be stall; 

And I can almost see her yet 
ScrambliDg ap yondo' hill. 

And then, with a triumphant ey% 
So archly looking back. 

To challenge ns to moant as high. 
And follow in her track. 

She never seem'd to play alone — 
A thousand fancies gay 
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Were with her, when her friends were gone. 
To join her in hw play. 

Some secret power she had within. 

To make existence bright ; 
Some strange attractive force, to win 

From everything delight. 

And has Death call*d her hence away, — 

Our little Mary Ann ? 
How short her merrymaking day, 

How brief her childhood's span ! 

So soon to leave this sunny earth, 

And make this sad exchange 
To night and gloom, from day and mirth — 

Transition vast and strange ! 

But recollect, though things below 

Were pleasant in her sight, 
She ever had a wish to go 

To scenes above— more bright. 

And ofb she *d hurry from her play 
To read Gk)d's holy book ; 
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Eager the summons to obey. 
With a delighted look. 

And well she loved the Sabbath-day, 

With all its holy joys ; 
And, glad at heart, then put away 

Her scattered week-day toys. 

I well believe no bliss on earth 
Could e'er usurp her love ; 

But while i^e mix'd in scenes of mirth, 
Her hearths joy was above. 
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BLIND NURSE. 

Deab children, we must turn this way. 
To visit blind nurse — ^Phoebe Grey ; 
We need but take a few steps more 
To bring us to her cottage door. 
See ! here 's her humble wicket gate ! 
Quick, children ! or we shall be late. 
How snug and warm she looks within. 
The close mob-cap beneath her chin ! 
Dress'd in the garb she used to wear. 
And seated in the old arm-chair ! 
Look, there her little grandchild sits, 
(With pussy on her lap,) and knits ! 
And here comes, too, the feather'd pet. 
The scarlet-breasted robinet, 
To perch upon her outstretch'd thumb. 
And feed upon the offered crumb 1 
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That 's right, nurse, keep a cheerful blaze, 
To warm you these cold wintry days ! 
Sharp frosts imprison the hard ground. 
And snowflakes soon will fall around. 
Ah, there 's the cricket on the hearth, 
My children love its song of mirth ; 
And I have brought them with me here, 
Just as you wish'd me, nursey dear ; 
But it is getting late to-day. 
We must not any longer stay. 
" O lady dear, don't hurry so. 
Read in God's Word before you go 
Of Him who sight gives to the blind, 
His presence in the dark to find, 
And comes my* lamp within to trim. 
To keep its light from growing dim ; 
So that I cheerfully can say, 
He turns my darkness into day. 
Dear children, could you happy be 
If, like poor nurse, you could not see 1 
By nature all of us are blind, 
And grope in vain our way to find, 
Till Christ descends with light divine 
Upon our darkened hearts to shine 1 
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Oh may He fit us by His grace 
For that eternal dwelling-place, 
Where all, without the sun, is bright, 
And day will never turn to night I* 
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THE POOR MAN'S CHARITY. 

Deal gently with my faithful horse^ 
Nor strike it with that cruel force ; 
No need for whip or pricking spur 
To make the willing creature stir. 

Suppose its paces are too slow. 
Reprove it not with heavy blow ; 
The voice alone, without the hand. 
His willing motion can command. 

In truth he has been as a child, 
Much fondled by us — ^nursed and spoiTd ; 
My children's plaything once, and pet, 
No curb to make him chafe or fret. 



Oh think not, now he 's getting old, 
The faithful creature I 'd have sold. 
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Had not my children cried for bread, 
And wanted blankets for their bed ! 

Ah, when they know what I have done, 
And find him from the stable gone, 
How will their looks of blank surprise 
With tears of anguish fill my eyes ! 
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I can no longer steel my heart — 
My faithful horse, we will not part ; 
I '11 take into my hands the rein. 
And lead you to your home again. 

Yet, Gypsey, when I take you back. 
You 11 find no hay within the rack ; 
Ko nice warm bed, as once, of straw, 
Prepared upon the stable floor. 

Yet never mind, my faithful steed, 

Much rather would I die for need, 

Or beg upon the road my way, 

Than you should want your corn and hay. 

Ah, cruel hands ! what have they done ? 
Beyond your speed they 've made you run ; 
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The foam is thick npon your Hp, 
Your back all fiuToVd by the whip. 

Ah, would my feeble arm were strong, 
To punish and avenge your wrong ; 
Or that your silent tongue were freed, 
And in its own defence could plead I 

Yet never heed — ^without a word 
Your dumb complaints, above, are heard ; 
Your griefs are known, though unexpress'd, 
And one day they will be redress'd. 
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INCONSISTENCY. 



My cousin, I know, has a merciful mind — 

To all the dumb creatures he 's feeling and kind ; 

I 'm sure he 'd not injure the most abject thing, 

Nor wantonly hurt e'en a butterfly's wing. 

I 've seen him, with tender concern, turn aside 

When a poor crawling worm on his pathway he 

spied; 
Kor think it a service too mean for his care 
To snatch a poor fly £rom the fierce spider's snare. 
Yes — and when his rude playmates have plundered 

a nest. 
And torn the young birds from their mother's soft 

breast, 
I have heard him entreat them, with tears in his 

eyes. 
To restore the young brood and to yield up thf^ 

prize; 
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Yet, they tell me, his sick brother Georgie com- 
plains 
That he shews little feeling for all his sad pains, 
And passes his room as he scampers down stairs, 
Not stopping one moment to ask how he fares. 
Then I've heard him in haste slam the nurs'ry 

door, 
Though the invalid chamber is under the floor ; 
And when the nurse tells him his brother 's in bed, 
And begs as a favour he '11 more lightly tread, 
He only says, " Cross-patch, keep out of my way, 
And don't be ill-natured and hinder my play." 
I'm often surprised that he so harshly speaks. 
When he looks at his poor little brother's pale 

cheeks. 
And sees the tear start in his deep sunken eye, 
While a thrill of fresh pain wakes the heavy-drawn 

sigh. 
Ah, one of these days he '11 be sorry enough, 
And grieve that his words were unfeeling and 

rough. 
For he has at the bottom a sensitive heart ; 
And his brother and he, in a few months, may 
part. 
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Then^ perchance, he may long his past coarse to 

retrace, 
And give worlds, his lost brother again, to embrace ; 
But, alas ! these fond yearnings will then be in 

vain, 
For who may try over the past ground again, 
Or re-travel one step in his life's trodden track. 
To ask at death's gates for his lost treasure back ? 
Ah, sad inequalities ofben we find. 
And strange disproportions within the same mind ! 
How many there are very kind and humane. 
Full of gentle concern for a dumb creature's pain, 
While wanting in sympathy to their own kind, 
In feelings more exquisite, deep, and refined. 
Their pity seems only the blood's gentle flow — 
A warm circulation — an instinctive glow ; 
The other emotion is high in its source. 
Derived from above, all its virtue and force. 



H 
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THE WARNING. 

^'CoMB away, foolish children, make haste, come 

away, 
'Tis very unsafe on that wood-bank to play ; 
For in that dry ditch, by the roots of the tree, 
A viper coiled up on the grass, I can see ; 
Look now, he creeps stealthily under the hedge. 
All along by the side of that low thicket's edge. 
Beware of the spiteful, irascible thing, 
Nor wantonly get within reach of its sting ; 
For a small bag it has, well conceal'd in its jaws, 
From which, when provoked, a sharp poison it pours. 

"Kow, indeed, nursey dear, you have made a mistake. 
The reptile is only the harmless black snake — 
"We know it full well by its dark heavy skin ; 
The coat of the viper is slender and thin. 
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And see on the bank how the primroses blow, 
And what a profusion of violets grow ! 
Do give us our small wicker-baskets to fill, 
And I promise you, nurse, we shall meet with 
no ill." 

" My children, I know there are primroses fair, 
And plenty of sweet-scented violets there, 
And snowy white blossoms on every bough, 
But you must not, indeed, stay to gather them now, 
For, believe me, within those dark bushes and 

brakes 
There are venomous adders as well as black snakes. 
Come, turn with me into this green mossy lane. 
Nor visit those dangerous hedgerows again : 
See here, in these paths, there are primroses too. 
And sweet-smelling vi'lets, both white ones and 

blue; 
As many of these you may pluck, as you will. 
And your small wicker baskets with fair blossoms 

fill 

<' Oh, remember it is in the season of spring 
That poisonous reptiles inflict their worst sting, — 
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In the play-time^ and warm^ sunny months of the 

year, 
When the blossoms and buds on the trees first 

appear. 
So the bite of the old serpent's poisonous tooth 
More malignant, oft seems, in the days of our 

youth. 
He taints with his breath all our sunshiny hours, 
And spits his foul venom on life's fairest flowers ; 
Then, beware how you wander — ^with cautious step 

tread : 
In all pleasure-paths there 's a danger to dread ; 
Look warily round you, wherever you go. 
To prevent a surprise from your treacherous foe." 
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SOLEMN TALK. 

I WONDER, sister, who could choose 

A grave beneath those gloomy yews . 

I should not like to have my tomb 

Wrapt up within their sable gloom ; 

I never see a daisy there, 

A violet, or a primrose fair. 

Or one reviving ray of light, 

To make the grassy tui-f look bright. 

Hark ! how the low complaining breeze 

Sad music makes among the trees ! 

A dismal sound it is to hear 

In such a place, so dark and drear. 

When I am dead I fain would lie 

Beneath the broad and open sky. 

Where summer suns can look straight down 

Without a shade between, to frown ; 
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Or if a tree beside me grew, 

It should not be the sable yew, 

But boughs with foliage, thin and slight. 

That hold no screen before the light — 

Inviting honey-bees to come, 

And insects with their cheerful hum, 

And where the early singing bird 

Among the branches may be heard. 

Ah, foolish thought, absurd and vain I 

What will it matter to me then 

If skies are overcast or bright, 

"With me it will be always night. 

The fairest flowers that deck my sod. 

And smile upon its lifeless clod, 

Will waste their beauty and perfume — 

I shall not heed their scent or bloom. 

These chilling truths I must allow. 

Yet fancy shall beguile me now ; 

Frail nature clings to the deceit 

Which gives grim death a smile to cheat. 

But now comes a more solemn thought. 

By graver meditation brought — 

My living soul, where will that go 

While this poor framework wastes below ? 
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Where, disembodied, will it dwell ? 
Mysterious question ! who can tell ? 
I ask it when the evening breeze 
Sweeps slowly through the forest trees, 
And in the solemn tones I hear, 
Sounds more than human, greet the eas, 
As though angelic tongues conferr'd, 
And breaths divine the branches stirr'd, 
Or spirits of the dead came back, 
And these were signs to mark their track. 
But this is a mere idle thought, 
By fond imagination wrought ; 
The question still returns the same^ 
Unanswered, as when first it came. 



Dear sister Annie, I, like you, 
Ofb wish the solemn truth I knew, 
And could the spirit's journey trace 
To its mysterious dwelling-place ! 
But these bright wonders are conceal'd, 
Let 's turn to those that are reveal'd. 
One solemn fact we clearly know, — 
To God's tribunal we must go. 
And at His judgment-seat abide 
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Thafc trial from which none may hide. 
Oh let us now make Him our friend 
And He 11 stand bj us to the end ; 
And advocate Himself our cause^ 
Against His own accusing laws. 
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CHANGED AND UNCHANGED. 

How difficult it is to trace 
In that hard-featured sailor's face 
The gentle boy, with eyes of blue, 
Whom twenty years ago we knew I 

How hard to recognise the child 
So docile, teachable, and mild, 
In that stem man before us now, 
With sullen look and heavy brow ! 

And yet he is the very same. 
Unchanged in nature as in name ; 
Touch but one chord within his mind, 
The same responsive thrill you *11 find. 

Yes, only speak of days gone by. 
And tears will start into his eye ; 
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The colour kindle in his cheek, 

And soft as summer winds, he 'U speak. 

The lapse of years forgotten, then 
You '11 fancy him the child again ; 
Just as he look'd in early hours 
Asleep upon the bank of flow'rs,— 

His dimpled cheek and features fair 
Half hid in locks of golden hair ; 
The rustic hat thrown by his side, 
With daisies fill'd and flower-wreaths tied. 

These images before you pass, 

As seen through an enchanter's glass ; 

Dissolving views upon his face. 

Now seen — ^now gone — without a trace. 
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MY FEATHERED PET- 

My pretty bird, why won't you sing, 
Why do you sulk and fold your wing ? 
Come, Dicky, perch upon my thumb, 
And t«ll me why you are so dumb ? 
You know I love your sprightly lay, 
Your plumage, too, so bright and gay ; 
Then whistle me a merry tune, 
And those rough feathers dress and prune. 
Hark to that other little bird. 
How loud and clear his voice is heard ! 
Oh what a wild and thrilling note 
He pours from his melodious throat ! 
list as the loud and kindling song 
Grows more impassion'd still and strong— 
Now sinks into that liquid shake. 
While sounds of gentler music wake. 
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That 's right, unclose your tuneful bill, 
And strive to emulate his skill ; 
Good little bird, you are to try 
With such a rival songster by ! 
For though yours is a humble note 
Compared with Pbilomers rich throat, 
Yet would I rather hear you sing 
Than all the warblers of the spring. 
Then tune for me your simple lay, 
And cheer me with its music gay ; 
And I 'U ne'er ask another song 
From any of the tuneful throng. 
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THE FRIEND OF MY YOUTH. 

Mt aunt a pretty cottage had. 
And close beside a wood ; 

A ruin'd tower, aU ivy-dad, 
A mile beyond it, stood. 

I loved its silence and decay, 
•Mid scenery stern and wild ; 

Which had a charm to lure my stay 
E'en while a thoughtless child. 

And yet that solitary pile 

Seem'd all the year to frown ; 

Nor could be won upon to smile, 
Though summer suns look'd down. 
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How often here I have sat down 

Upon some broken stone, 
Or search*d about for some strav weed 

Within the crevice grown ! 

Then I ran with it, to my aunt, 
To tell her where it grew ; 

And ask her how to name a plant 
To me both strange and new. 

And she would class it for me then, 
Or speak of flowers more fair. 

Away from homes and haunts of men. 
That ask no human care, 

But flourish on from year to year. 
Unnoticed and unknown ; 

]Sro witness of their beauty near 
Save God's bright eye alone. 

And then she 'd bid me seek the shade, 
And shun the paths of fame ; 

Nor care though low my lot be laid. 
Obscure my place and name. 
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For Gk)d, she said, drew oftenest near. 

And made His presence seen, 
Where this world could not interfere, 

Or thrust its cares between. 
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THE YOUNQ SHEPHERD. 

My father's flock I used to keep 

On yonder mountains dark and steep, 

For I was a rough shepherd's child, 

Brought up in scenes remote and wild — 

No. images to please the eye 

But those which Nature could supply. 

Yet well I loved those peaks sublime, 
And up their pine-clad heights to climb ; 
A pleasant task it was to guide 
My sheep along their broken side, 
And think of Moses and his fold, 
The royal shepherd, too, of old. 

Oft, wrapt within my Highland plaid. 
The heathy my summer couch I Ve made. 
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And slumber'd there till early dawn, 
God's curtain only, round me drawn ; 
The cloudless moon my lamp of light, 
The shining stars my watchers bright. 

Still fancy haunts that midnight scene, 
My flocks upon the herbage green ; 
Their fleecy coats so snowy white. 
The moon above them, silver bright ; 
Their tinkling bell and tender bleat. 
Like distant music, soft and sweet. 

'Twas here, by many a mystic sign, 
I learnt each day some truth divine, 
Here first I hymn'd a Saviour's praise 
And tuned my pipe to sacred lays. 
What wonder if I often cast 
An eye of sadness o'er the past ; 

Each scene suggesting solemn thought^ 
And with fresh inspiration fraught 1 
If fancy conjures back those times 
When first I framed my boyish rhymes, 
Now that I have to manhood grown. 
And life, with its temptations, known 1 
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THE MOTHER'S HOPES AND FEARS. 

L 

My little Edwin I behold 
With some foreboding fears : 

He shews a spirit rash and bold 
Beyond his early years ; 

The character of all his games 

The bias of his mind proclaims. 

II. 
With skill he shoulders his small gnu. 

Though but a baby toy ; 
Tou treat it as a bit of fun, 

The frolic of a boy. 
But I, with trembling, look afar. 
Two brothers having lost in war ! 
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III, 

He listens to tlie band at play, 

Then beats his tiny drum ; 
You laugh to see the martial way 

In which his fingers strum ; 
But I recall my brothers dead, 
And look to foture years, with dread. 

IV. 

They say that on the nursery floor, 

"With only his small stick. 
The plan of sieges he will draw, 

And pile up brick on brick. 
To shew how soon a city wall 
Before his fierce assault can fidL 



V. 

You tell me I am much too grave, 

And full of idle fears : 
That yoM would think a child so brave 

Deserved more smiles than tears. 
The day may come when I, like you, 
May take this animating view ; 
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▼L 

For €rod to good aooonnt can torn 

The ardour I lament ; 
The fire may in Hu service bum. 

And for His cause be spent. 
He can enlist him in His band, 
A soldier under Christ's command| 

vn. 
Arm'd with the weapon of His Word, 

To march through distant parts ; 
And with the Spirit's conqu*ring sword 

Make captive alien hearts. 
Ah, then I shall rejoice indeed, 
And bid him from my heart good speed. 
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MY BROTHER. 

It never stops — that busy mill, 

Or wearies of its ceaseless toil ; 
It chafes the stream, else calm and still. 

And makes the angry waters boil- 
Describing in its thund'riDg noise, 
My stormy youth and restless joya 

My brother had a tranquil mind, 
111 suiting my impatient mood ; 

•His joys were of another kind. 
By me but little understood — 

At times a bliss he seemed to feel. 

Which no expressions could reveal 

For often has my mother said. 
She never knew him like a boy ; 
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But even in his cradle-bed 

He had such meaning in his eye. 
That she believed some angel bright 
Oft glistened in his infant sight 

It might be so, for eren now. 

While bending o'er the sacred book. 

He has such thought upon his brow. 
And eyes with such a speaking look. 

That I begin to think so, toO| 

And well believe her words were true. 

Dear brother ! it may not be long 
That I shall have him here to love ; 

Already he begins the song 

That wakes angelic harps above — 

His notes seem all in time and tune, 

And heavenly choirs will call him soon. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Last week I met a little chUd 

In yonder shady lane ; 
I gaily look*d at him and smiled. 

He sadly smiled again. 

And there was something in his eye 
Which told of grief and pain : 

Far better 'twere to hear him sigh, 
Than see that smile again. 

I met him there, once more, to-day, 
And ask'd him for his name ; 

In answer nothing he could say, 
Nor tell me whence he came. 

I think he mnst be deaf and dumb, 
Or mtf Toice was not clear : 



I 

I 

fl 
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I wish, mamma, with me, you *d come, 
And try to make him hear. 

That 's right, dear little sister Jane, 

Put on your bonnet too ; 
"We soon shall get into the lane — 

Perhaps he '11 speak to you. 

See, there he stands by yonder stile, ' 
Poor little friendless boy ! 

Ah, sure that faint and sickly smile 
Can never augur joy ! 

You see, mamma, that I was right — 
He cannot speak or hear * 

'Tis well he has not lost his sight, 
As I began to fear. 

Ask him a question with your hands 
About his friends and home. 

And where his father's cottage stands, 
And why he loves to roam. 



He does not understand your sign, 
For see, he turns away ; 
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I wish we better could define 
The things we wish to say. 

Do let us try to follow him 

Along his lonely track : 
See yonder, from the forest dim, 

An old man calls him back. 

And now together, hand in hand, 

How lovingly they walk ! 
And well each other understand, 

Though neither of them talk. 

And oh how glad the old man seems 

To have him safe aiid sound ! 
His figure oft I Ve seen in dreams, 

With just such scenes around. 

See now, he points to the blue skies. 

And with his finger speaks ; 
The dumb boy answers with his eyes, 

While tears bedew his cheeks. 

Perchance he tells him how his Lord 
For his sake dumb became ; 
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And as one deaf, in silenoe heard 
His false accusers blame ; 

And how His grie&, so meekly borne. 

Hid in his bosom lay, 
While from His lips no word of scorn 

Could ever find its way. 

Poor chUd ! his path through life is cUm, 
And yet more safely trod ; 

Those trials are withheld from him 
That keep us from our God. 

He never can express a word 

He would again unsay, 
Or vainly wish might be unheard 

At Grod's great judgment-day. 

And then, too, he escapes the pain 
Those suffer who can hear ; 

No word unholy or profane 
Can ever reach his ear. 

Ah, happy those whose ears are barr*d 
To each approach of sin. 
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And by whose lips there is a guard 
To keep all safe within. 

Soon shall the Lord unstop his ear. 

And tune his silent tongue. 
In worlds where he can speak and hear. 

Without comitting wrong. 
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THE CHILD'S FRIEND. 

See, here my pretty robin comes ; 
I *11 feed him with my plate of crumbs, 
Then whistle to him for a song : 
He will not keep me, for it, long, 
For, perching on the leafless bough, 
He tunes his throat to sing it now. 
Oh pleasant is the tuneful lay 
This dark and dull December day I 
My faithful robin, well I know 
The debt of thanks to thee we owe, 
For beiog once so kind and good 
To the lost children in the wood. 
How often have I heard my nurse 
Thy charitable deeds rehearse — 
Telling how, on a summer*s day. 
These orphan babes were stoFn away, 
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And left within a darksome wood, 
Without a friend to bring them food, 
And then that, famish*d and forlorii, 
With berries smear' d and brambles torn. 
They lifeless fell upon the ground, 
And stiff and cold in death, were found — 
Their arms around each other twined, 
Which death itself could not unwind ; 
Dried leaves their only winding sheet, 
Their tolling bells, thy warbling sweet. 
I recollect she told us then 
That you and little Jenny Wren, 
A leafy cover o'er them spread. 
And lined with mosses soft, their bed. 
But oh how dreadful to relate 
Their cruel uncle's hapless fate I— 
His house soon after set on fire, 
And he lefb in it, to expire. 
Thank God, we have no uncle fierce. 
With breast which pity cannot pierce ; 
And yet we have, full well I know, 
A still more unrelenting foe, 
Who, if he could, the Scriptures tell, 
Would drag us with him into hell : 
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But then we have a friend above 

To guard us with His shield of love^ 

And follow us in all our ways 

With pitiful and watchful gaze. 

Yes, were we of all friends bereft, 

And, like these helpless orphans, left 

To wander in a forest wide 

Without a guardian or a guide. 

Not e'en the little robin red 

To make for us a leafy bed. 

Or sing its song so soft and clear. 

To tell us that a friend was near ; 

Yet Jesus soon would find us out, 

For He is all our ways about ; 

If starved to death. He would be nigh 

To listen to our dying cry ; 

And gentle angels, too, would come 

And spread their wings to make our tomb. 

Ah, little would it matter then 

Though mute the robin and the wren ! 

For heavenly songs would then be near, 

The music of a higher sphere 1 
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THE PRIZE. 

Oh, sister, come into the hall 
And see the Christmas fire I 

The mistletoe upon the wall, 
With all this green attire : 

How well the berries both unite 

The coral red and pearly white ! 

And there 's the banquet table spread 
With dainties rare — ^and w;ine ; 

Here, dear mamma sits at the head^ 
All round the guests will dine ; 

Then comes the best of all the fare. 

The nice dessert, which we shall share. 

Now we must, in a trice, be drest — 

The company are here — 
And wear, nurse says, our very best, 

Among them to appear. 
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Already she puts on her gown, 

In case the bell should ring us down. 

I wonder what the presents are 
That dear mamma has got, 

And now folds up with so much care, 
For us to choose by lot ! 

She waits for us in the saloon — 

Come, Annie, we are not too soon 1 

Oh that for once I could obtain 

The thiDg I wish to get. 
And were not always doom*d to gain 

The worst of all the set I 
For, Charlie, 'tis by all confess'd, 
Tou are the one to draw the bestb 

Ton smile but brother, well you know 
That each returning year 1 

With lucky you, 'tis always 
The case is very clear. 

Now, Annie, I appeal to you 

If what I say is not quite true. 
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Well, Jenny, dearest, never care, 

For, if the best I get, 
I 'm sure you 're welcome to my share. 

If only you won't fret ; 
But wear a pleasant look and smile, 
Nor speak in a reproachful style. 

Ah, brother dear ! you 're always kind, 

And that full well I know ; 
I wish with the same ready mind 

I gave to you up so, 
And learnt a higher price to set 
On things more worth our while to get. 

Come, now, your present let me see — 

A jewel, I declare 1 
Dear Jane, would you exchange with me, 

I have a gem more rare 9 
Yes, little sister, it is true 
I 've won a richer prize than you. 

See, I have gain'd this sacred book, 
With covers bright and new 1 



K 
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Nice maps to help me where to look. 

And references too ! 
A welcome prize, indeed, I Ve got. 
The best hj far of all the lot. 

And one day, dear, you 11 think the same, 

And prize my Bible more 
Than all the treasures I could name 

In this world's wealthy store ; 
Counting all other things but vain^ 
So this possession you might gain* 



L 
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SABBATH STILLNESS. 

The sun beats hotly on our head. 

It is the noon of day ; 
Let *s go into the pleasant shade, 

Which screens the sultry ray : 
Come, Ellen dear, and rest with me 
Beneath the spreading chesnut-trea 

I see no bird upon the wing. 
The sleeping air to rouse ; 

No little songster wakes to sing 
Among the woodland boughs ; 

And we seem walking in our sleep. 

As on, with timid step, we creep. 

Yes, sister — and with trembling awe 

I cast my eyes around, 
And seem to hear each breath I draw 

Upon this solemn ground — 
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God's presence must be very near. 
To make all things so silent here. 

I cannot hear an insect's hnm 

Along this tranquil way ; 
They seem as though afraid to come 

And have their merry play, 
Lest e'en their little buzzing sound 
Should scare the peace that reigns around. 

It was at this mid-hour of day. 

For so the Scriptures tell, 
That Jesus, weary with His way, 

Sat by the road-side well, 
And offer'd His refreshing smile 
To one oppress'd with noon-day toiL 

And often, Ellen, even now 

By faith He may be seen, 
With that same calm majestic brow. 

Yet lowliness of mien. 
Awaiting us in life's high-way, 
To cheer the toils and cares of day. 
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THE GIPSY TENT. 

Hush, sister, softly walk along ! 
Look yonder, there 's a gipsy throng I 
How very wild they look, and strange, 
As through the forest paths they range — 
There, don't you see their swarthy tent 
Just where that tatter d figure went, 
And underneath the old beech tree ? 
I wonder, Ann, you cannot see. 
Oh yes, in that thick copse you mean — 
I see them through the leafy screen ; 
Now plain enough they are to sight. 
While the piled faggots burn so bright. 
Do watch those figures, lank and thin, 
With coal-black eyes and sun-burnt skin ; 
I wonder what they are about, 
So swiftly moving in and out 1 
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List ! don't you hear the kettle boil, 
The savoury viands hiss and broil ? 
While, from the cauldron, brimming o'er, 
The thick well-season'd soup they pour. 
Oh, with what relish is it quaffd. 
And what large portions at a draught ! 
There goes a ragged, half-dress'd child. 
With streaming hair, so rough and wild, 
Near where the poor old donkeys sti'ay. 
And those lean horses, gaunt and grey — 
There 's our maid Kitty, I declare ! 
Can mamma know that she is there ? 
To hear her fortune told, she stands, 
While the old sybil marks her hands— 
And now explores each open palm. 
To augur from "it, good or harm. 
Kow she goes satisfied away, 
And with a look so proud and gay, 
As though the gipsy had foretold 
A coach and four, and purse of gold ! 
But, sister Ann, 'tis getting late. 
We must not any longer wait ; 
Mamma will now begin to fear — 
She little guesses we are here. 
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Oh, Jenny, do not go bo soon, 
Hemember we have now a moon ; 
See, how she looks wit];i kindly eye 
Upon those tents of sullen dye ! 
Besides, our fortunes are not told — 
Let 's ask them of the beldame old. 
No, Annie dearest, come away, 
I do entreat you not to stay — 
Her mutter'd spells possess no charm 
To work our welfare or our harm. 
Oh, think how dear mamma would sigh 
If she were only standing by ! 
How she would bid us hurry home, 
And warn us not again to roam. 
Remember, too, how once she spoke 
When Kitty asked us, in a joke, 
To go along with her and see 
The gipsies underneath the tree. 
And hear the foi-tune-telling dame 
Our destinies in life proclaim. 
How troubled dear mamma was then, 
And bade her never ask again ! 
She said, '^ To God, and Him alone. 
The traces of our paths are known — 
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The destiD J of future years, 
Whether to end in joy or tears : 
Life's map outspread before His view. 
He writes our course upon it true, 
And can with certainty foretell 
The place it leads to-— heaven or helL** 
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INDISCRETION. 



My pretty little Persian cat, 
I used to stroke, and fondly pat 
With snowy coat, so white and fair, 
Has run away, I know not where. 
Nurse says that only yesterday 
She watch'd it in the garden play ; 
And brother Harry says so, too, 
And that at night he heard her mew. 
While we beside the nursery rug. 
Within our cots, lay warm and snug ; 
And when at breakfast-time I fed 
Upon my mess of milk and bread 
No pussy, with a coaxing pur. 
Reminded me to give it her ! 
You say the truth, mamma — no doubt 
By some mistake Ann shut her out 
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When last she closed the garden door. 
And thought of her again no more. 
Ah, mnch I fear, in wanton sport, 
Within some trap she may be caught ; 
Or some hard-hearted, cruel boy 
My little favourite will destroy. 
Just for the value of her skin, 
Which many would be glad to win. 
Oh, let us try to find her track, 
And win her with our voices back : 
I 'd wander over field and lane, 
To get my little pet again. 
Why, there she is, I do declare I 
But with such soiled, discolour*d hair. 
Oh puss, wherever have you been 1 
What shall I do to make you clean ? 
Come, lie upon my lap and pur 
The while I comb and dress your fur. 
What ! can't you jump upon my knee ? 
Oh no, you 're very lame, I see ; 
You must have met with some mishap, 
And caught your leg within a trap. 
Come, let me see if I can find 
A piece of rag, the wound to bind. 
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That 's right ! lift up yoor limping paw, 
While I put salve upon the sore ; 
And now I '11 lay you on my bed, 
And feed you with some milk and bread. 
There now, you're better, puss, I know — 
Come, just look up, and tell me so. 
That 's well, your happy pur says yes, 
And that your aches and pains are less. 
Oh pussy, oft I^ve gone astray. 
And so, like you, I 've lost my way ; 
Then got into some ugly scrape, 
And made with bruises my escape ; 
For only last week, when in fun, 
From nurse's side away I run, 
By some sharp pricking hedge of thorn 
My face was scratched, my clothes all torn, 
My foot in briery tangles caught — 
And all this work of ruin wrought 
Because my nurse I disobeyed. 
And from the path of duty stray'd. 
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PAPA KNOWS BEST. 

Ko, dear, you must not slide to-daj, 
Nor on the frozen water play ; 
The ice, papa says, \^ill give way. 

Gk> take, instead, your trap and ball. 

Or have a gallop in the hall ; 

Tou '11 get no harm tfien, if you falL 

Shall brother Neddy with you go. 
And play a game or two, to shew 
How Johnny ought his ball to throw f 

For shame ! why, baby only cries — 
No wonder that you hide your eyes ! 
You 're old enough to be more wise. 

Bun to the window, John, and hear 
That sudden cry of danger near I 
The ice has giv'n way, I fear. 
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You see that group of boys around 
A little child that *s just been found 
Sunk in the river and half drown'd ! 

Like you, he was first warn'd, no doubt, 
But laugh'd, and then stole slyly out 
When he thought nobody about. 

Now, don't you see papa was right 1 
He said the ice was thin and light — 
It was not dear mamma's vain fright. 

Ah, Johnny, thus the Scripture tries 
To shew us where the danger lies, 
And make us for salvation wise ! 

But oft the threat'nings in God's Word 
Are like vain human warnings, heard, 
For present pleasures are preferr'd, 

And we discover all too late 
The real danger of our state, 
When fix'd our everlasting fate I 
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CRAZY HARRY. 

There goes crazy Harry this cold wintry night, 
I see his bent form in the moon's silver light ; 
He hurries away from the warm-lighted room 
To visit the dead in their chambers of gloom. 
See, yonder he creeps by that old crumbling wall, 
Near the dark yew-tree hedge, where the grim 

shadows fall ; 
And now down the path in the dull churchyard 

ground, 
The solemn dead sleeping in silence around, 
He hurries aloug to that mouldering heap, 
Beneath which the friends of his infancy sleep : 
There fain would he linger and watch through the 

night. 
The moon looking down with her pitiful light. 
Hark ! twelve o'clock strikes from the old ivied 

tower, 
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Dull midnight arrives with its perilous hour — 
The time when, they say, wicked elves are about, 
And ghosts from their charnel-house oft venture 

out. 
Poor youth ! on thy harp thou hast only to play 
To drive evil spirits and goblins away ; 
That harp thy companion in sorrow alone, 
Which speaks in a language to others unknown. 
A touch from thy hand on its sensitive wires 
With some living spirit, the music inspires. 
See now, its soft spells are at work in his soul, 
Kepairing its breaches and making them whole ; 
Its poor shatter'd fragments again re-unite, 
And reason leaps in and rekindles her light. 
Alas ! the rude tempest will soon rage again, 
For who can raze out written grie& from the 

brain? 
No voice but true Wisdom's can win the mind 

back 
And help it to find its original track 1 
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THE BETTER CHOICE. 

No, brotlier dear, I should not care 
For all the pageants in the fair ; 
I 'd rather in the meadows stay, 
And with my little sister play. 
I know there are amusing things, — 
Gay puppet-shows and gauds and swings. 
The round-about, where boy and steed 
Whirl round and round with merry speed ; 
Oh yes, and pretty trinkets, too, 
Displa/d on stalls, to tempt the view, 
And necklaces of amber bright, 
With bugle-bracelets, black and whita 
But what are all these shining wares, 
That glitter in gay fancy fairs. 
But bright deceits just gilded o'er — 
A moment's siinshine and no more ! 
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Sweet nature's fairings are the best. 
Her many-coloured robe and vest ; 
I *d rather hear the linnet's tongue^ 
Or listen to the blackbird's song, 
Or watch the flower-buds as they blow. 
Than see the gayest raree-show ; 
For oft from Nature's simplest things, 
A higher, purer, pleasure springs, 
Which gives the soul a relish high 
Of happiness beyond the sky I 
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THE FRIEND'S WARNINa 



Why do you start up, Charles, and mn, 
And in this hurry load your gun ? 
Is there a partridge on the wing ? 
Yes — there he flies — the stupid thing ! 
Just within reach of your report ; 
And now he falls as quick as thought, 
Bight over this thick holly hedge, 
And near that forest's ferny edge ; 
"We cannot see it on the ground, 
But cunning Tray the spoil has found. 
See ! here he comes, so true and fleet, 
To lay the conquest at your feet ! 
Don't bring your gun another day — 
I never like this barb'rous play ; 
I came to have a quiet walk. 
And sociably with you to talk. 
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Well, James, let's sit upon this log, 
And you shall rest, my weary dog. 
And with us in our luncheon share, — 
We shall have scraps enough to spare. 

You Ve brought your fav'rite book, I see, 

Come, read a line or two to me ; 

Ah, that *s enough ! I seldom look 

For long together in a book : 

I read a page just now and then. 

But close the volume soon again. 

Then sink into a pleasant dream. 

And quite forget the author's theme ; 

Till roused again, I half awake, 

A misty view of things to take. 

And spe wood, water, earth, and sky, 

All swim befoi'e my drowsy eye. 

The air grows sultry now, and warm. 

As prelude to a coming storm. 

Come, let 's turn back and hurry home 

Before the rain has time to come — 

And let us never, Charles, forget. 

Another tempest threatens yet, — 

Ah ! should it fall on you and me, 
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And we away from shelter be ! 
Without Christ's ioterposing screen, 
Us and its wrath, to stand between. 
Too helpless to resist its course, 
We must sink down beneath its force j 
And ever find within its gloom^ 
Our sad — inevitable doom. 
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OUR DIFFERENCES. 

My eldest brother is at sea, 
He rides the billows, wild and free ; 
Through stormy seas he loves to roam. 
And scorns the quiet joys of home ; 
I well believe he would not care 
If spent his days were, ever there. 

My brother James, through forest wide^ 
Ranges with keeper at his side ; 
To watch the sportsman start his game. 
Or point his gun with certain aim ; 
He joins the chase with eager joy, 
And mixes in the hunter s cry. 

My youngest loves more quiet joys. 
And shuns the scenes of mirthful noise ; 
The spacious park and meadow green 
Best suit his thoughts and tastes serene. 
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Where rolls the river, fair and wide, 
With drooping willows by its side. 

In summer, with his rod and line, 
I 've watch'd him on its bank recline, 
Now stealing a delighted look, 
Into some favorite writer s book, 
Then following, with attentive eye, 
The wary fish that glided by. 

I and my little sister Jane 

Best love to saunter down the lane ; 

To haunt the woods, with curious eye. 

Some undiscovered plant to spy ; 

Then search our books, with care, to find 

Its name specific — class and kind. 

Ah, well I love with her to walk, 

And of God*s loving care to talk ! 

For she has eyes of faith to view 

The scenes she meets, and read them true ; 

And not a flow'r upon her road 

But wears inscribed the name of God. 
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HASTY JUDGMENT. 

Comb down, you cruel little cat, 
I will not have you climb the tree ; 
I know full well what you 'd be at — 
A bird upon the branch you see ; 
There ! it just happens as I thought, 
The pretty singing thrush is caught ! 

You savage creature, — never more 

I 'U fondle you upon my knee, 

Or pet you, as I did before ; 

So, mind you keep away from me. 

Nor come again with loving pur, 

And coax my hand to stroke your fur. 

Go, scamper off, and hunt your prey, 
The mouse, the squirrel, and the rat ; 
I'd rather pet a thing more^me, 
A gentle bird, and not a cat ; 
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Henceforth the simple, harmless dove. 
Shall be the object of my love. 

Tet had you speech, methinks you 'd say, 
I hunt not for mere idle sport ; 
'Tis hunger prompts me to obey 
The lessons by my instinct taught i 
While cruel man pursues his game-^ 
With pleasure only for his aim. 
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THE IDIOT. 

Look yonder, at that figure spare, 
"With shuffling step and vacant air I 
It is no sight for boist'rous joy, 
For he 'a the village idiot boy. 

See how he hurries to that glen. 
Far from the homes and haunts of men, 
Lest his odd gestures should present 
New themes for heartless merriment I 



He chatters to each passing thing — 
The bees that hum — the birds that sing ; 
With them, as with his friends, he talks, 
Companions of his daily walks. 

The sun by day — the moon by night. 
Like gilded baubles, please his sight ; 
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He marks the shining orbs on high, 
Then claps his hands for very jojr, 

But knows not why they charm his sight. 
His bliss — mere animal delight ; 
For vainly I attempt to trace 
One gleam of sense in his dull face. 

Yet oft his features move in pain, 

As though he tried to join again 

The fragments of some broken thought, 

Which once, in brighter hours, he caught ; 

Or, that he groped about to find 
In some dark corner of his mind, 
An early mem*ry, faint but fair. 
Mislaid among the rubbish there. 

And then in his lack-lustre eye, 

A glance of light I half espy. 

As though he now had found the track ; 

And memories were coming back. 

To speak of times not long ago. 
And of a mother now laid low, 
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Who would have sacrificed her mind, 
Intelligence in Ai< to find. 

How would she fashion out her speech 
His apprehension slow to reach, 
And try how simple she could make 
Each sacred lesson for his sake ! 

Inventing still some easy task, 
That would no toil or study ask, 
Then letting in, by steps, the light. 
To suit his dull and feeble sight ! 

Alas, no more her fost'ring arm. 
Protects her helpless charge from harm ! 
He wanders hapless and alone — 
Upon the world, for pity thrown. 

Ah, doubtless, for some wise intent, 
These helpless innocents are sent ; 
If only they exist, to show 
Our bliss in contrast to their woa 

For ofb such sight compels the mind 
To be more pitiful and kind ; 
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And a new sympatliy create. 

For their exposed and helpless state. 

Oh let the wise thanksgiving shew 
For their exemption from such woe ; 
By guiding to the Saviour^s school 
The simple idiot and the fooL 
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GOING TO BED. 

Look, Emma, at these sleepy flow'rs 
"Which close their eyes for midnight hours ; 
When morning comes again, they '11 wake, 
Nor their appointments ever break. 

The little birds are in their nest, 
And folding up their wings to rest ; 
The cattle, too, are in the shed — 
And you, dear child, should be in bed. 

See the bright day is growing dim, 
And weary Nature ends her hymn ; 
Come, fold your hands and kneel to pray. 
That God may bless the closing day. 

Mamma, I 've made my eVning pray'r. 
And ask^d for Heaven's protecting care, 
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But, still, I have a strange cold dread — 
A fear to be alone in bed. 

Oh, mnst you now put out the light, 
And leave me with your last good-night ; 
Sit longer by my little bed — 
Your arms still underneath me spread. 

Dear child ! a feeble human arm 
Is no defence from midnight harm ; 
Look to a guardian pow'r above — 
The shelter of a Saviour's love. 

Kemember little Charlie, dear, 
He went to bed without this fear ; 
Nor ever cared to be alone — 
God came, he said, when I was gone. 

Will you, like little Charlie be, 

And feel as safe alone as he ; 

Kind angels with their wings outspread, 

Encamp*d around your lonely bed ) 

See now ! as I put out this light, 
God kindles up a lamp more bright ; 
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Behind those clouds there is a moon, 
And it will shine upon you soon. 

Oh watch it bright'ning more and more, 
And streaming on your chamber floor ; 
Now through the curtains of your bed, 
The silver beams are softly shed. 

Ah, dear ! it was this loving light. 
That shone upon that wond*rous nighty 
Which, in the garden, Jesus spent, 
When to Gethsemane He went. 

Within His bosom wrapt you '11 lie. 
And watch'd by His unsleeping eye. 
Now kiss me, darling, juBt to show 
You 're not afraid to let me ga 
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MORNING PRAISE. 

Not Tip ! yon little nluggard, fie I 
The sun has long been in the sky ; 
He comes to little Emma*s bed, 
And says, " lift np your drowsy head." 

The winds of spring are all about, 
And whisper, lovingly, " Come out ; * 
Let *s hurry to the fields and flowers, 
They smell more sweet in early hours. 

The lark is np— I hear him sing — 
See how he mounts upon the wing ! 
And with a voice so loud and strong. 
Fours forth to heaven his thrilling song. 

1 listen'd to his early hymn. 

While yet the dawning light was dim ; 
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And bent my head for yeiy shame, 
That from mj heart no music came. 

Oh shame, to let a little bird 
Thus get the start and first be heard ! 
Come, darling, let us tune our bhroats. 
And join its song with grateful notes. 

See, now from heareu to this low ground, 
The lark falls back without a sound, 
As though, in its return, to earth, 
It lost its music and its mirth. 

And while in exile here below, 
What music from^ our tongues can fiow ) 
Not till we mount upon the wing 
Will our dull hearts, be tuned to sing. 

Then, with loud voices, clear and strong, 
Henew*d our languid powers of song. 
We '11 sing thanksgiving to be heard 
When silent each melodious bird. 



M 
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SYMPATHY. 

Mt uncle had an uncouth w&jy 

I Ve often heard my mother say ; 

So harsh his manners were, and rough, 

The neighbours called him Capt<ain Bla£ 

And yet a heart subdued — ^refined, 
In this rude casket was confined ; 
You had but to unlock the case 
To find within, a gem of grace. 

If tears are signs the heart could melt, 
You would not guess the half he felt ; 
The keenest eye could never trace 
One soft emotion in his face. 

Far better had he made a show. 

Nor check'd his feelings in their flow ; 
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As well might hearts be made of steel, 
If words express not what they feel ! 

We do ourselves and others wrong 
To lock up feelings warm and strong, 
And hide the gentle lines of grief, 
Where sympathy would give relief! 

Let sympathies be then exprest — 
Ah, let them gush out from your breast ! 
To raise the spirits of the sad, 
And make life's lonely places glad 1 
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LEARN FROM THE PAST. 

Ntjbse, yon remember Bricket Wood, 
And where the woodman's log-hnt stood, 
And how onoe on a summer's day 
I and my brother lopt our way. 
He was not, I am sure, to blame, 
From me the whole misfortune came ; 
Fair bushes, with their berries bright, 
Hung out their colours to my sight, 
And other fruits beyond them, grew, 
Still more attractive to the view : 
I fill'd my apron with their store. 
And then went on to gather more. 
Dear Harry warn'd me not to stray, 
And told me we should miss our way ; 
And he was right, for, turning back. 
Too surely we had lost our track. 
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Oh, nurse, it were in vain to tell. 
As shadows grim more darkly fell, 
How I and little Harry felt, 
Or how to God in prayer we knelt ! 
I 'm sure He heard ns when we cried, 
And sent poor Tray to be onr guide. 
The woodman's faithfiil dog I mean, 
Who knows each paAh in this wild scene ; 
To him Qod gave the sense and sight 
To lead lis safely back all right — 
Till underneath the old beech tree, 
His master's cottage we could see ; 
He seated us upon the log. 
Then patted his trustworthy dog. 
Bidding him take us on to you, 
And well poor Tray his errand knew ! 
Oh nurse, how happy you were then 
To have your darlings back again 1 
For very happiness you cried. 
For oft in tears our joy we hida 
Your lesson still I recollect, 
And how you bade us not forget 
That this world, like a forest wide. 
Is full of paths that turn aside. 
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A dreary and entangled wood, 
With prickly thorns and briars rude. 
Yes, dear, Christ warns ns to take care, 
And of its dangers to beware. 
But He has been upon the road, 
And all its niggedness has trod ; 
In each dark comer now He stands, 
The lamp of life within His hands. 
To guide poor wand'rers far abroad. 
Who in the gloom, have lost their road. 
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